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Ihave found immaculate.’ 

‘No, sir, I shall not; it would ever 
give me more satisfaction to reflect, that 
I had saved an innocent girl from ruin, 
than that I had been a villain and se- 


‘I thank you, sir; I see you are firing 
a shot at me, but I assure you it is to- 
If a girl courtesies 
when a man bows to her, laughs when 
he smiles, answers when he speaks, 
takes his arm when it is offered, gives 
him private meetings, and goes to a 
masquerade with him because he asks 
her, is the man to be blamed for not 
drawing back and exclaiming, I will bea 
second Joseph! Why, sir, you would per- 
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_ ©It is because you do not know the 

6) ‘sex,’ returned Clarington; “ you should 
.;, Study them as Ido, and you would soon|duced one.’ 
“of e convinced of the truth of Pope’s as- 
ba ertion, ‘ that every woman is at heart 
is # Pake,’ for they are so from their in-|tally harmless. 
fa fancy.’ : 
ire ‘1 cannot agree with you there, for 
ent if we say every woman, we include our 
pe’ ‘Mothers and sisters.’ 
tub © . ‘If wish to know why we should not? 
ere | §t does not strike me that they were dif- 

rently made from others, for if they 

‘ere they would be monsters, not wo- 
tks | @inen; but I do not say that there are 












one who are not chaste, for I believe 
here are many; but where that is the 
ase, it is not from inclination, but be- 
jause a suitable temptation has not hap- 
ned to fall in their way.’ 

‘I am of a different opinion,’ replied 
he colonel, and have no doubt but the 
enerality of women are virtuous, not 
ly from circumstances, but inclination; 
e order of society proves that it is so, 
r were it as you say, all order would 
subverted. 

‘ You should try them, and say at the 





vert the order of nature, which is of 
infinitely more importance than the or- 
der of society.’ 

The two gentlemen now entered into 
a philosophical disquisition ef the sub- 
ject, which engaged them till a late 
hour. ‘Those of our readers to whom 
the conversation would have been grate- 
ful, may pnrsue it in imagination, and 
those who are already tired of it, may, 
if they please, peruse the next chapter. 
With a heart almost bursting with 
grief and indignation, Sophia returned 
to the parlour, and for some time in- 
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dulged her tears witheut restraint: but 
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expecting the return of her mother, and 
reflecting that it was in vain she had 
obtained a promise of secrecy, if she 
betrayed herself, she exerted her ut- 
most resolution to check them, in which 
she at length succeeded, and placing 
some work on the table, waited the ar- 
rival of her mother with an appearance of 
com posure that was foreign to her heart. 

Mrs. Danton at her return, which, 
fortunately (or rather unfortunately) 
for Sophia, was not so soon as she had 
expected, was a little surprised at find- 
ing her daughter alone in the parlour, 
and on enquiring the cause, was in- 
formed that a gentleman had been with 
the colonel almost from the moment she 
had gone out. Busily engaged in do- 
mestic affairs, Mrs. Danton did not ob- 
serve the traces of sorrow visibly im- 
pressed in the countenance of her daugh- 
ter, and Sophia retired for the night 
without exciting the smaliest suspicion. 

No sooner was the wretched Sophia 
alone, than the agony of her mind broke 
forth in tears. She reflected on the dif- 
ferent conduct of Clarrington and the 
colonel. The art and meanness of the 


one, appeared the more conspicuous, 


contrasted with the noble conduct of the 
other, and excited in the heart of Sophia 
the most poignant regret at the certain- 
tainty that he was lust to her for ever, 
When she reflected on the artful insin- 
uations of thé major, which he would not 
explain, she severely blamed herself for 
not having done iit, by relating every 
particular of their acquaintance, from 
the first moment she saw him, to the 
day in which she was so fortunately 
prevented trom going to the masque- 
vade; for now when she could calmly 
cousider of all that had been said, she 
was convinced the colonel must think 
she had been guilty of the greatest cri- 
minality, and deeply regretted not hav- 
ing given the desired explanation, and 
resolved that she would yet do it, though 
irom the delicate nature of the subject. 
the Knew not in what manner to at- 
tempt it, She had let the opportunity 
pas wheu an explanation was even de- 
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manded; she had permitted the most 
degrading insinuations to be believed, 
without attempting in the smallest de- 
igree to refute them: now she wished to 





explain, but the moment was passed.— 
Must she solicit an interview? she 
shrunk from the idea. What should 
she do? Write—there was no other way, 
and even that was a mode she could 
scarcely resolve to adopt. Undeter- 
mined and dissatisfied with herself, she 
passed a sleepless night, regretting the 
past, and dreading the future. 

Morning at length returned, and So- 
phia rose and tried to write. She be- 
gan many letters, which not pleasing 
her, were destroyed, and others again 
began: while thus employed, she heard 
the colonel’s bell ring; it was much ear- 
lier than his usual time of rising, and 
the sound filled her with apprehensions 
she could not subdue. She still conti- 
nued in her room, endeavoring to col- 
lect her ideas and to write, but all in the 
house seemed in confusion and hurry; 
unable to account for it, she was pre- 
paring to descend, when the servant 
came into the room and informed her 
that the colonel was going out of town 
immediately; that he and his valet were 9p; 
packing up as fast as they could; thata 7 on 
postchaise was ordered, and that in an 7 be 
hour’ stime they would be gone. Hav- 7)>w 
ing concluded her information, she be-. ar 
gan expressing her sorrow at parting 
with Mr. Thomas, who was such a nice — 
civil young man that she was sure she | 
should feel quite disconsolate without ~ 
him. ‘ 
With some difficulty Sophia calmed | 
her agitation sufficiently to go to her™ 
mother, whom she found somewhat sul- 
prised at the colonel’s sudden departurt, - 
but without having any suspicion of the | 
true cause, 

‘ The colonel, my dear,’ said she, i] 
going out of town for a few dayss he 


seems flurried about something, and! 
here last night has given him some elf 
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do suppose that gentleman who W# 
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——=====) moaning his unhappy situation in the 


most piteous manner. We are happy 
to add tliat he was immediately rescued 

















0 from his perilous situation, with no fur- 
- ae ere ther injury than the loss of three of 
6 This number, (13) completes three}nis surteut buttons which were scraped 
hl months since the publication of the In- off in the progress of his descent. 
ry quisitor was commenced; and it gives! NR. To prevent similar accidents 
us no inconsiderable degree of satisfac-] would it not be advisable for these gen- 

.. | tion tostate, that the patronage we have}:jomen to wear a small bar of about two 
e | received has been liberal and is increas-}i ,.hes in length, fastened to the bottom 
e ing. This is surely a sufficient incen-|5¢ their boots. CLIO. 

' tive to exertion, but it is not the only} 
). © One; there are more motives for our ap- 
». plication “than are dreamt of in your} COMMUNICATED. 
e philosophy, Horatio.” We do not in- ASTONISHING !!! 
in deed profess exclusively, ; : 
od “ To pour instruction over the tender mind, he on tie ager owe pee 
NB paeeecs ert yy crter aegigr sean among the fashionable exquisites of our 
ul but we shall at all times feel a pleasure city 5 It is confidently neyo d that no 
ns in appearing as the advocates of virtue, rye ne Senin mieten Rate Wied: ideath 
ti. Band the enemies of vice. It will be our f y th sie t. The last 
jl. | study to render the columns of the In- oon po ig wn baie grocer . — 
he  quisitor as diversified as possible: that wharf paid dearly for itis temerity. He 
73 Bae 1 Be mind of desultory man, hea stepped out of Mr. store, at the 
"e- * Studious of change and pleased with novelty, time a strong north-wester was blowing 

ae ec 4 +B ‘ ? ? 
ms Be May be indulged. and instantly disappeared, to the great 
er | Whether we shall eventually succeed grief of his friends; after however an 
wn yin gratify ing the expectations of our}aerial excursion of about two hours he 
re) patrons time must determine; we canhad the satisfaction of regaining terra 
ta | only say that nothing on our part shallifipma a few miles the other side of 







-/)>we have before observed, useful and 
amusing. 
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~ be wanting to render this publication as Woodbury, N. J. 


A person confined in the debtors pri- 
son in this city, sent to his creditor, te 


The subsequent communications are inserted|let him know that he had a proposal to 
more with a view to induce’ their authors toimake, which he believed would be for 
write again, than from a conviction that they their mutual benefit. 

@ Will prove particularly edifying to our readers. creditor calling on him to hear it, “I 


Accordingly the 


have been ‘liinking,” said he, that itis a 
very idle thing for me to lie here and 
put you to the expense of seventy-five 


A gentleman’s new hat was discover-|icents a week. My being so chargeable 


ed lying on the pavement in Chesnut|to you has given me great uneasiness, 
street, one day last week; curiosity in-|and it is impossible to say what it may 
luced a person passing to pick it up,/cost you in the end. Therefere what I 
then Io, to his astonishment, he disco-jwould propose is this: you'shall let me 
ered it belonged to an unfortunatejout of prison, and, instead of seventy- 
Vandy whose exquisite diminutiveness/five cents, you shall allow me only fifty 
had permitted him to slip through ene/cents a week, aud the other twenty-five 
of the apertures between the grates,|cents go towards the discharge of the 
nto a vault beneath. where he was be-‘debt. 
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Fo: the Inquisitor. 


By a Father on his deceased Daughter. 


Can I forget thee; no my love, 
Though mercy’s hand did thee remove, 
And bore thee to the realms above, 

My Mary. 
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—*=—f vecks absence from his beloved element. 


In 
vain had he entered into all the dissipation and 
extravagance of the metropolis, come-at-able by 
cne of his class. His cash appeared to be inex. 
haustible. His old habits now returned upon 
him with such force, that to sea he must again, 
Accordingly, he shipped on board an elegant 
brig vouna to a United States port (a general 
peace having restored to him his freedom of 
will) and was ordered by the master to join 
her at Gravesend ona given day. Jack conti. 


Though doom’d my dear with thee to part,}/,.¢q his best endeavours to render himself pen. 


Bh Thy image clings about my heart, 
le And tho’ thou’rt gone, still dear thou art, 
My Mary. 
When first I saw thy little face 
Adorn’d with every infant grace, 


1 thought that long might be thy race, 
My Mary 


But lovely babe, e’er two months fled, 
Like 1 sweet newer declined thy head, 


And new thou’rt number’d with the dead, 


My Mary. 


Ch Babe, tnat art a Saviour’s care, 
Who did for thee a place prepare, 
Then live and bloom forever there, 
My Mary. 
i From all thy cares and sorrows free, 
a} That wait upon maturity, 
Oh that * were as blest as thee, 
My Mary. 
But tempest-toss’d I still remain 
The victim oft of care and pain, 
And find that every hope is vain, 
® My Mary. 
But that which ventres in the skies— 
0 that e’er lon my soul may rise, 
And meet in bivoming paradise, 
My Mary. 
OSCAR. 


The Prayer of a wise Heathen. 


Great Jove, this one petition grant; 
(Thou knowest best what mortals want; ) 
Ask’d or unask 4, what’s good supply; 
What’s evil to ou" pray’rs deny ! 

Stine ieee 


THE EMPTY GUN. 


As Dick and Tom in fierce dispute engage, 
And face to face the noisy contest wage; 
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nyless, until that day was so near at hand, that 
it was impossible for him to be a man of his word, 
without the aid of a siage coach. He however 
prayed to Neptune for a head wind, and took it 
a foot—’cause why—he preferred the pedestrial 
to the vehicular mode of travelling. He jour. 
neyed along, solus cum sola, until the dinner 
hour arrived, when his stomach giving him some 
broad hints that it needed a reinforcement of 
timber, he stopped at the first inn which pre- 
sented itself, and called for the best dinner the 
bill of fare afforded, a pint of brandy and a 
bottle of port, Not that Jack liked wine, but 








“Don’t cock your chin at me, Dick smartly cries,|\received and will appear in our next 
‘Fear not—his head’s not charg’d a friend re- 


A British sailor, who had just returned from a 
long and successful cruise, and was paid off, has- 
tened to London, in order to rid himself of his 
hard earned gold, which literally burned in his 
pockets. Jack was a seaman every inch of bim, 














aid became completely miserable, after a fo ma payable in advance. 




















he had a cumbersome balance in his pocket, 
which impeded his walking. The waiters stared 
et him like stuck pigs, but stood as motionless 
as if they had been petrified, until he jingled 
his purse, which was still well stored with, what 
an Englishman delights to look upon—yellow . © 
boys. There is no letter of introduction, or ~ | ¢ 
travelling companion, equal to the ready rhino. | | { 
Jack was speedily served—eat and drank to his © ] 
heart’s content, and called for his bill. It was 9 4 
brought, and a pretty exorbitant one it was. He © | h 
was about to discharge it whena brilliant thought —# ¢ 
struck him, and he requested to see the keeper c 
of the inn. Boniface made his appearance, +7 ~ 
when Jack in the fulness of his wisdom, toldhim 4 h 
that he wished to pay him double. 7h 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] - BY 
cuneate ys 
Mr.——, was a great calumniator, — 
and a frequenter of other person’s ta gS 
bles. It was said of him, that he never Bere 
opened his mouth but at another mau’s | 
expense. Beth 
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TO READERS AD CORRESPONDENTS. SiC 
Ss 
The communication of “ Etienne” has bee? wi 
Several poetical effusions are under conside-  Mthe 
ration, among which are Juliet, Carlos, Heres Biidy, 
ford, &c. be 
“ A friend to tranquillity” is informed that we § . 
have tranquilly disposed of his essay for the pre Se 
sent, self 
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